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After the first and second partition of Armenia between Sassanian Persia and 
the East Roman Empire (in A.D. 387 and 591), and again after the Arab 
conquest of Armenia, many Armenian aristocrats emigrated to Byzantium, where 
they attained high-ranking positions. As early as 414, in the Codex Theodosianus, 
we find the name of a certain praepositus Muselios, a name belonging to the 
Mamikonian feudal family. It may therefore be concluded that the praepositus 
Muselios belonged to the well-known family which held the supreme command 
of the Arsacid armies. Subsequently other bearers of this name will reach high 
office (Muselios, Musele, Mosele), of whom the most outstanding is Alexios 
Musele. Yet another will appear in the guise of ^aKovoTos- MouaeXiop. in the 
Byzantine epic, as the maternal great-grandfather of Digenes Akrites. 

Armenian dignitaries moved to Byzantium again after the second partition 
of Armenia in 591, but the Arab conquest provoked a mass exodus. There is 
no need here to mention the many Armenian emperors and military personnel, 
the three Armenian patriarchs of Constantinople, two saints of the Orthodox 
Church, and many men of letters. This phenomenon is well-known, but I draw 
attention to it in order to show that it is not futile to follow through the same 
phenomenon in the Byzantine epic, most of whose episodes take place in a 
more or less Armenian environment. The first to have written on this was the 
distinguished Armenian historian and literary scholar, Nicholas Adontz. 
Subsequent research has vindicated his opinions. 

Geography in the epic 

First let us consider the geography of the epic. The cradle of Byzantine epic 
poetry is Cappadocia, which under Diocletian was called Armenia II, under 
Justinian I Armenia III, while in the seventh century along with Pontos it 
constituted the Armenian theme. It is here, and specifically at the place called 
Lykandos, that the future father-in-law of Digenes has his home. We know 
from Constantine Porphyrogenitus that Lykandos had been barren and 
uninhabited until the time of Leo VI (epripos 1 fjv , . . Kal ctoLKTyros-) and 
that Melias and his Armenians 
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tt)v tt6Xlv too TTTc6(iaTos > fjyeipe Kal iTpo|3aivooaa em to Trpoa0ev 
Traaa f| x^pa pearr] yeyovev twv ’Apjievtwv . . . ' H 8£ dvopacrta 
rf\s TToXetL)? apyaia tis* Kal TtaXaia dub Tr\s tcov ’Appevtwv yevea? 
icat Te Kal yXtoTTqs' tovopaaTO (De Thematibus 75-6). 

In this way the birthplace of Digenes’ mother turns out to be the Armenian 
city ‘burgeoning with Armenians’ of the period of Leo VI. 

Digenes’ homeland on his father’s side is the city of Pooxa (A939, 952, 957), 1 
which appears as ‘Urha’ in the Armenian sources (‘Urfa’ is the later Turkish 
name), which is identified with Edessa in Osroene, in Syria, where the 
Armenian element had always been present, and which even at the beginning 
of native Armenian historiography, in the fifth century, is considered an 
Armenian city, just as the Syrian Kingdom of Osroene is considered an 
Armenian Kingdom, and its King Augaros who embraced Christianity is 
likewise considered an Armenian King. It should be noted here that when 
Digenes departs with his bride from Cappadocia, he makes his headquarters 
at a place called Trosis, in the Arab-Byzantine borderland, which was identified 
by Gregoire with the Turkish town of Turu§ in the vilayet of Urfa/Edessa. Under 
Justinian this region was known as Armenia IV. 

Every commentator on the Pooxa of the epic has identified it with 
Urfa/Edessa. Stylianos Alexiou, who has studied the Byzantine epic so fun- 
damentally and profoundly - and is justly considered an expert among scholars 
of Digenes Akrites, and to whom we shall often be referring in connection with 
historical and geographical issues - prefers the Paxe of the Escorial version 
and identifies it not with Urha, but with the Arabic Raqqah, south of Edessa. 
This conjecture, I must confess, does not convince me. And while on the subject 
of Pouxa/Urha, I find it necessary also to discuss in more detail the enigmatic 
toponym Aqrita , which is mentioned by the Arab geographer of the ninth 
century al-Fakihi as the capital of the Byzantine theme of Chaldia. 

A great deal has already been written upon this subject. It has been understood 
as a reference to Crete; to the theme of Lykandos, as the theme par excellence 
of the akritai\ to the region of Pontos or Armenia; and as a general descriptive 
term by which the Muslims denoted the akritai of the frontiers. Recently the 
issue has been re-examined by I. Anagnostakis, who believes that Aqrita is 
probably the Byzantine-Arab borderland in the eighth century, but referred 
to by Arab writers as the seat of the strategos of Chaldia (Anagnostakis 1989). 
Drawing on information from Ptolemy and Pliny about the x^pa’ EKpTpTKfj or 
’Ekpt]ktlkt|, and the Regia Gegritice or Agritice, he proceeds to an extended 
discussion of Armenian geography in the seventh century. As a result, Anag- 
nostakis has been able to offer information which perhaps provides a complete 
solution to the riddle (1989: 67). 


1 References to the A version in this paper are to the edition by Kalonaros (1941). 
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The Armenian Geography mentions this country or region as Egrewki and 
Agriwike , by which are meant the present-day Mengrelia which Anagnostakis 
identifies with the Aqrita of the Arab writers; although he concludes by saying 
that ‘at the end of the day problems like that of Ikritiya-Aqrita may be 
consigned to being susceptible of more than one plausible solution’ (Anagnostakis 
1989: 69). That is to say, he considers the identification Aqrita = Egrewike = 
Agriwike to be a mere possibility, and not the final answer to the enigma. 

What is the weak point in these theories? AH the possibilities discussed so 
far refer to a ‘country’ or ‘province’. How can the seat of th estrategos of Chaldia 
be a country, and indeed far from the Byzantine theme of Chaldia? It is far 
from certain that, at the period which concerns us, the present-day Mengrelia 
was included within the boundaries of that theme. 

In many Armenian manuscripts of th z. Matenadaran (preserved in the Centre 
for Research into Ancient Manuscripts in Erevan) there occurs a sort of Nomina 
JJrbium Mutata, or geographical list of ancient toponyms. Its author was the 
Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople, Gregory of Caesarea (c. 1570-1636). 
Alongside the ancient names, those current at the time are also given. The 
majority of toponyms relate to Armenia, but no small number also relate to 
Greece and parts of Asia Minor. In order to assure ourselves of the author’s 
knowledge, it is worth quoting some of his identifications: 

Ankouria (i.e. Ancyra) - the town of Enguri 

Axios - the river Vardar Su 

Byzantion - the city of Stambol 

Edesia - the town of Ourfa 

Ellada - the vilayet of Ouroumeli 

Evbia - the island of Ei'ripoz [Euripos] 

Epesos - the town of Ayasoulou 
Mazak - the town of Gai'seri [Caesarea] 

Melos, or Milos - the river Garasu [Mavropotamos] 

One manuscript, however, no. 8189, includes at the end a toponym not found 
in many other manuscripts known to me. On f. 147 v we read: ‘Aqrita - the town 
of Orha’. Orha (or Urha) is, as we have seen, Edessa in Syria. 

Naturally the mention in our manuscript does not solve the riddle; on the 
contrary, it makes it darker still. For Edessa was never the capital of the theme 
of Chaldia; what is more, it was not even in Chaldia. Without claiming to have 
solved the riddle, I should like to point out that in the Armenian as well as in 
the Syriac sources, ‘Chaldaean’ appears as a synonym for ‘Syrian’. In the 
prologue to a Syriac manuscript of the Chronicle of Michael the Syrian, ‘the book 
of Marimpas the Chaldaean’ is noted as a source. An Armenian historian of 
the fifth century, Moses Chorenos, regards the same Syrian writer as Chaldaean 
(pe\eTT)Tf| xakSa'tKtov [i.e. Syriac] ypac^tov). Could it be that the Arab writers 
confused the theme of Chaldaea with Syria, whose capital was indeed 
Edessa/Urha? 
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Other Armenian toponyms are mentioned in the epic, such as Charziane (G1.6, 
56; 4.42), which has nothing in common with the Charsianon theme, as is often 
supposed, 2 but is the district of Chorziane-Chorzianene (Armenian Ghorzian), 
of Armenia IV. It is worth noting here that these are not the only mentions of 
Armenia IV. Who are the £0vr) and the aaTpcimm recorded by the epic (A4066, 
3857, 4335, 4365), if not the inhabitants of Armenia IV, who are called £0 vt) 
(gentes) in Justinian’s Novel 31, in the Justinianic code, in the De Aediftciis of 
Procopius, and the feudal landlords/administrators of Armenia IV, who are known 
to the same, as well as to the Armenian, sources as aaTpcnrcti? 

The town of Akina in the epic (A 658) is the Armenian toW of Akn (gen. 
Akna; the modern Egin), on the upper bank of the Euphrates, which from the 
tenth century until 1915 was a major centre of Chalcedonian diphysites. Finally 
Achaia (A2419) has nothing to do with the province of the same name in the 
Peloponnese but is Armenian Mananale, an important centre of the Paulicians, 
who called it Achaia. Nor should we forget that Digenes’ paternal grandfather 
was Ghrysocheir, commander in chief of the Paulicians, while his father’s 
uncle was Karbeas, another commander of the same heretics. 


Personal names in the epic 

Among other characters in the epic that could be considered to be of Armenian 
origin is Mouselom, Digenes’ great grandfather on his mother’s side. In the A 
version the brothers of Digenes’ mother-to-be address the Emir of Roucha in 
these words: 

ircmjp pa? S£ 6’Aapwv ck twv Aoukwv to yevo?, . . . 

Kal MouaeAwp 6 Gaupacrrd? mrrfip fjv too TTaTpd? pa? (A489, 491) 

which is a perfectly correct and normal expression. In E we read: 

«IIaTr|p pa? fjTov’Aapcov Kal Geio? pa? 6 Kapof|Xr|?, 

6 MovaeA&p 6 e^dKouaTo? Tamp fjv too TraTpo? pa? 

Kal eKei too? evracplaaav ’? tov Tac^ov too Trpo<J>f|TOo. (El 45-7) 

The words Kal 0eTo? pa? 6 Kapof|XT)?, according to Kalonaros, ‘are due to 
a misunderstanding caused by confusion on the part of the redactor’. Regarding 
the burial at the Tomb of the Prophet, he notes that the redactor’s confusion 
‘has been exacerbated by the incoherence of the line’. It is not hard to conclude 
that this line has nothing to do with the events just narrated and is left hanging 
in the air. 

Alexiou is wrong, in my view, to transpose these lines of E, so that the words 
of the brothers are placed in the mouth of the Emir, with the result that Aaron 
Doukas, descended from the Kinnamades, becomes the Arab Caliph Harun 


2 Trapp, for example, silently corrects Xap£iaW| (Mavrogordato 1 956) to Xapoiarn) and glosses 
as 0epa in his index of proper names (1971). 
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al Rashid (Trapp, for Aaron, gives ’Ap.[3pt6v), while Mouselom becomes the 
Emir’s grandfather and son of Haroun al Rashid. In transposing these lines, 
Alexiou ought to have noted that the place of the Girl’s brothers (plural) has 
been usurped by the Emir, who could not possibly have said 'our father was 
Aaron but would have had to say ‘ my father ...’In this way, according to 
Alexiou, the Byzantine nobleman Mouselom, whose name is the Armenian 
Musel (let us recall here the praepositus Muselios of 414, who yas no Arab) 
becomes an Arab and is identified with the Arab general Masalma who invaded 
Asia Minor or with Abumuslim (a ‘former slave’ according to Theophanes), 
who is inexplicably called by Alexiou ‘Mousalim’. 

The name MuSel, which has nothing Arabic about it, derives from the Hittite 
MurSil. In the Shahname of Firdowsi this Armenian name appears as MuSil, 
while the Arabs write MuSail. The earliest mention of this name among 
Armenians dates from the third century. 

Digenes’ grandfather on his father’s side, as we noted, was Chrysocherpes, 
or Chrysocheir, the renowned commander-in-chief of the Paulicians, while his 
uncle, again on the father’s side, was Karbeas, who preceded Chrysocheir in 
that role. The name of the uncle in the epic, Karoes, is Karo, the diminutive 
of the Armenian name Karapet, to which has been added the Greek suffix 
tis 1 (just as with MeXepivT£ -r\s, Ma'idic -T)S\ on which see below). Karbeas 
is also a diminutive of this name: in Armenian Karpis, or Karbis. In an akritic 
song published by Gregoire, he is called Kapa(3iipT|s\ which must be related 
to KapaTreTT |9 (assimilated to tcapdj3i in Greek). 

On the apelatai Melementzes (MckepevTCfiS', and not MeXep.eTCr)? as 
Alexiou has it) much has been written. First Adontz and then Gregoire 
identified him with the renowned Melia/Mleh ( mentz in Armenian means 
‘great’). If he too, like the Paulician heretics Sergios and Baanes, but also like 
their commander-in-chief Karbeas with thousands of their followers, fled to 
Melitene and sought asylum among the Arabs, it is not unlikely that he was a 
Paulician. Alexiou prefers the Escorial reading, MlXLp^Tcr^|s•, since he regards 
Melementzes as ‘a less reliable form’. Why? According to Alexiou the ending 
-(Terris' is a very common Byzantine diminutive of the Arabic name Melem, 
which, he claims, means ‘strong’. This name he even finds in the toponym 
Maleme in Crete. 

But how are we to understand this name if it means ‘a little bit strong’? Can 
a warrior whom Maximou clxc TTpwTov ctyoupov ££dpxovnra Ttov aXXiov 
(G6.428), and who el? x 1 ^ 01 ^ oftSewre awepyou £8ef)0r|v (G6.492) be so 
described? But if the Arabic name is Melem, should the correct form not 
logically be Melementzes, instead of Milimitses? But even the translation of 
Melem as ‘strong’ is not certain. 3 


3 The same Arabic root can be realized as as melam: ethnarch; malam: bad man; malam: curse; 
melamm: mainland. 
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We noted above that this character is named in the A version as Melementzes 
and not Melemetzes. At first sight this is a trivial difference; however in this 
case the letter ‘n’ has considerable significance, as it underlines the Armenian 
nature of the name. In Armenian metz is the learned form of the word mentz, 
which means ‘great’. This is the true significance of the name Melementzes. 

Other names, which in my opinion are of Armenian origin, are: Apochalpes, 
Maiakes and the Mousouphres of the E version. The future father of Digenes, 
the Emir, says (Kalonaros 1941): 

Kal eyw eKwriyow . . . 

... (16 TOV ’ ATTOXd\TTT|V, 

tov eyyovov tou yepovTos 1 tot) Ma'idicr) . . . (E 505-7) 4 

In the early editions of the E version the name appears as MalaK^is•. Alexiou 
adopts ‘the correct reading by Karayanni: tov £yyovav tou Ma'iaKfj’ (1985: 
94). The diaeresis had been adopted a decade before Karayanni’s study by 
myself, without even having access to the manuscript, simply on the basis of 
the fact that the name is Armenian: Hmayak. 

If Apochalpes is the grandson of Maiakes, and MaiaKTis- the Armenian name 
Hmayak (the grandfather of the Armenian Emperor of Byzantium Basil I was 
called MaiKTHS', i.e. Hmayak), then the grandson must also be Armenian. 
Apochalpes corresponds to Apokapes in the Byzantine and Abukap in the 
Armenian sources. After George Maniakes, the first Governor of the town of 
Edessa (that is, Urha, the Roucha of the epic), his place was taken by the 
Armenian Apokapes. This name was turned by the Byzantines into a patronymic. 
Many Armenians at that time had Arabic names of this sort. Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus mentions an Armenian Prince of Taron by the name of Apoganem 
(Abu Ghanim). At the same period we have Armenian noblemen with such 
names as Abu-l-Gharib, Abu-l-Jahab. The father and son of Senekerim, King 
of Bospourakan, were both named Abu-Sahl, Known nobles of Bapourakan are 
Abu-Belj, Abu-Jafar, Abu-Haya, Abu-Mugdem, Abu-Haraz; other nobles 
families include such names as Abu-Sahak, Abu-Selm, Abu-Set (Said), and many 
others. 

The name Maiakes, for Alexiou, ‘is reminiscent of Syrian names and 
toponyms such as Maiouma, Mai-Fermat, etc.’, and the bearer of this name is 
a ‘Saracen’ (1979: 28). But why should we have recourse to Syria and Arabia, 
when this Armenian name appears in the poem intact? The origin of the name 
is Persian (Humayak, meaning ‘blessed’). In the form Humaya ( ' Ypens* in 
Herodotus) it was the name of the brother-in-law and general of Darius I. The 
Chief Magician of the time of Shah Bahram Gur (420-21), according to the 


4 For the MS readings and Alexiou’s emendations see S. Alexiou 1985: apparatus criticus and 
p. 94. 
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Shah-nameh, was called Homai. The name Hmayak occurs among the Armenians 
from the earliest times, and has nothing to do with the Arabs. 

As for Mousouphres, which is indisputably the Arabic al-Muzaffar, this was, 
according to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the name of the son of the famous 
Armenian General Manuel, in the form Moudaphar. 

Finally I should like to comment on the name Ankylas ( ’ AyKiAag), which 
is found in the Trebizond, Athens and Oxford versions. Ankylas is a giant of 
untold physical strength. His home is in Mesopotamia and he alone is credited 
with having defeated Digenes in a skirmish. According to George of Cyprus, 
Upper Mesopotamia corresponds to Armenia IV. In this province was a region 
which the Byzantine sources call Angilene, whose capital is the Fortress of Angel 
(’ AyyiX). Here were the tombs of the ancient Armenian kings, as well as their 
treasury. Angel was a famous religious centre where a divinity by the name of 
Angelia was worshipped. This divinity by the Early Middle Ages had become 
a hero. The Armenian historian of the fifth century, Moses Chorenos, compares 
Angelia with the Jewish Samson, the Persian Rostom and the Greek Heracles, 
and writes that in Armenia epic songs are sung about him, and legends told, 
chiefly in Armenia IV, which includes Angilene, that is, in the later akritic 
provinces of Byzantium, which were largely inhabited by Armenians. We 
should not be surprised to find these songs echoed in the Byzantine epic. If 
Angelia is the Greek Heracles, then p x^P a T0 ^ r HpcucXews‘ in the Byzantine 
epic is none other than Angilene, which in Armenian is called Angeltun - the 
Province of Angelia, that is, of Heracles, and the phrase in the poem is simply 
a literal translation into Greek of the Armenian toponym. This could have been 
converted by the compiler or copyist into HpaicXeia, as the name of a city, 
since x^pct tou 'HpcucXcus' sounds strange, but to change a city by the name 
of Herakleia into x^pa tou 'HpaicX^ws’, and to place it in Gharziane or 
Cappadocia, is improbable indeed. 

Even if all the evidence presented above for Armenian content (toponyms, 
proper names) were absent, the allusion to Armenian epic songs in the Byzantine 
epic would be enough by itself to draw attention to Armenian elements m Digenes 
Akrites, 

In conclusion I should like to emphasize that the Armenian element in the 
Byzantine epic is nothing but the reflection of historical reality which was 
discussed at the beginning of this paper. Just as the presence in Byzantium of 
numerous emperors, generals, high-ranking churchmen and men of letters of 
Armenian origin has never challenged the Hellenic character of the Byzantine 
state, so may the same be said of the Armenians and their deeds in the 
Byzantine epic of Digenes Akrites. 
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